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the | AN ADDRESS {, been made, unless there had been some ex- 
: _ | citements to industry, beyond those, which go 
re By Witt1am D. Forp, Esg. to the Agricultur- b+, 5 bare subsisteace. ‘The efforts of man 


al Society of Jefferson county. 


Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Jeflerson County— 

The address, which has been prepared for 
the present occasion, is the result of an ac- 
quiesence in the request of the principal offi- 
cers of the society. ‘To some, it may appear 
improper, that a. person of my profession 
should attempt to address a society of farmers 
upon the subject of agriculture. But it can 
' appearin that light to those only, who have 
‘) not given ita due degree of consideration.— 
"> Itpresents one of the most extensive fields of 
> inquiry andis cofinected with almost every 
‘i % ~~ «= object valuable and interesting to the human 

“= race. ‘The whole superstructure of our civil 
» “policy, commerce and navigation, the arts and 
- “sciences, all the embellishments of life, rest 
upon this foundation, of which the’ plough 
» forms the basis. It is true, that every indivi- 

dual is not actually employed in agriculture ; 
‘yet indirectly, he has it in his power to con- 
tribute to its advancement and perfection, the 
professional man, the soldier and sailor, ei- 
ther by exciting the industry of those who 
cultivate the soil, or by giving security to the 
avails of labour. It is readily admitted that 
the principal concerns of the society should 
be managed by practical farmers, and on re- 
flection, I felt considerable regret that I gave 
my consent to perform this duty, believing it 
ought to have devolved upon some experienc- 
ed and intelligent agriculturalist. But the 
_idea, that the farmer alone, without the aid 
“and assistance of others, could carry the sys- 
tem of agriculture to any great degree of per- 
fection, is founded on a very limited view of 
the relations of society. the 
great source of national wealth and pow 
It gives tothe manufacturer his employ 
and to the merchant his gains. It forms that 
important point in history, which distinguish- 
es the savage from the civilized man. 
No very. great advancement could have 
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Agriculture is) the} 
—=kcould be no communication between the dif- 
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must have remained feeble and limited, had 
it not been for the introduction and extension 
of commerce and manufactures. The sys- 
tem could never have been carried beyond 
the immediate wants and absolute necessities 
of the cultivators of the soil. No induce- 
ments to raise a surplus, each individual would 
have consumed the fruits of his own labour, 
and these would have been circumscribed by 
his own necessities. How miserable was the 
condition of Europe before manufactures and 
commerce. became extensively introduced in- 
to that country. He that sowed knéw not 
that he should ever be able to reap. on 


The harvest was frequently burned, or de- | 


fended by the sword, and secured in places of 
strength against lawless depredations. The 
cultivator of the soil, who of all others ought 
to have found security and independence, was 
reduced to the most humble and degrading 
servitude, and under the odious appellation 
of villein, was either attached to the soil or 
transferred and removed like cattle from one 
owner to another. Whole districts of coun- 
try in the mean time, were often visited with 
the most frightful and desolating famines.— 
Governments were without authority, and na- 
tions without security. Laws were reluct- 
antly submitted to and feebly executed, and 
it was not till after men had began to assem- 
ble in towns and cities, and to turn their at- 
tention to commerce and manufactures, that 
agriculture flourished, and the earth was made 
to yield a surplus for its inhabitants. Jt was 
then that govermmients attained stability and 
strength, and iduals wealth and opu- 
lence. | ? 

In a com 





eee } 
mie purely agricultural, there 


ferent parts of the country, no roads, bridges 
or canals; and towns and cities, the centres of 
commercial enterprise and manufacturing in- 
dustry, could not exist. 

Itis therefore evident. that agriculture is in- 
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timately connected with all the c 


‘There is little or no waste land -in it. 


tries, yet the nat 


amiles soath of us. 





tant interests of man in a civilized state.— 
There is a mutual dependence and connexion 
and the perfection 
the improvement and perfection of the set 

It is notin my power té¢nter minutely | 
to the system o oretgial farmir ¢, but 
be my intention to point out thé means 
rally of improving the agricultural state Of 
country. p: 

The excellent addresses heretofore de 
ed to the society, and which are, or ong 
be, in the hands of allits members; kets | 
a faithful and particular description oF 6 


soil, its productions, the mprovements, W fA: 


have been made, and the best modes for con 
ducting the labours of agriculture. 

There are, however, some permanent and 
characteristic qualities of this county, aswell, 


the one depends upéip. 








as its local situation and relative importante; S85 


which ought not to be passed without besiow- 


ing some attention upon them. 


It is but lately that its real vale has ee 
to bé understood and properly appreciated. =~ 


It is 
without those impervious swamps and rugged 
mountains, which are to be mét with ia the, 
same parallel, as you travel eastward, 
presents a surface of slight undulations, 
adapted to the various kinds of husbandry, 
and under a proper system of cultivation is, 
capable of supporting as dense a population 
as any in the state. 


Its climate is softened and meliorated by 
the large lakes and rivers lying in its neigh- 
bourhood. ‘Though latitude commonly de- 
notes the situation of the warm and cold coun- 
we Of the climate depends 

"gene alaspect, and ele- 


much upon position, | 
















vation, The countfy abeutthe head waters 
-of the Delaware and Susqwe@hamnah rivers, is 
not blessed with so propiq®us ¥a" climate, 


though situated nearly -or quite. 


two hundged 


The samegemarks may be applied With 
equal prop t@M@all that tract of clevalléd 
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couniry lying between the Mohawk, the lakes 
and the river St. Lawrene 

lt is not unfrequently @he ease, as you as- 
cend into thé elevated régions not no exceed 
forty miles from this, whi é the snow there 
covers the ground, the farmers in this county 
are emmieyes in ploughing and sowing their 
spring ops. | xi 

Another permanent advantage to the agri- 
cultucaipmosperity of this, county, consists in 
its inntimerabie mill scites, and the unlimited 
extent f@ which water powers may be appli- 
ed. There is no county, perhaps, where the 
rivers and streams are better ‘calculated for 
all kinds of machinery and hydraulic purpos- 
es. ‘Their approach is easy, the banks being 
nearly upon a Jevel with the surrounding coun- 
try, while inmost places, waterfalls are situa- 
ted in‘deep rayins surrounded. by high and 








>, 











precipitéus-hills. 

It is iit a few years since this country was 
one continued forest. Situated far to the 
morth, it was natural that prejudices of an un- 


‘favourable kind should exist against it, and an 


eous and very imperfect idea entertain- 
ed ofits value. and. importance. Besides 
these prejudices, the first emigrants had to en- 
inter those hardships and embarrassments 













-mneident to all new settlements. Within so 
* short a space of time, how vast and wonder- 
fal has*been the change! 


“Well “cultivated fields and commodious 
——e succeeded to a lonesome and 
forbidding wilderness. Villages have sprung 
up on the boarders of the lake and margin of 
the rivers, distinguished for neatness and ele- 


gance, for commercial enterprise, wealth and} 


refinement. Twenty years ago the foot of 
civilization had scarcely pressed the soil of 
this county ; it now affords a large surplus for 
exportation besides oe a population of 
yore than thirty thovsand inhabitants. | 

Its local situation is also admirably caleu- 
lated for commercial purposes. Borgering 
upon one of the largest lakes and rivers in the 
world, it possesses the most important facili- 
ties for transporting its surplus productions to 
a distant market. As soon as the western ca- 
nal shall be completed, the great commercial 
emporium of the Union, (if I may be allow- 


ed to se, the expression,) will be brought to | 
* our doors. 


*» The expense of transporting all the bulky 
articles of commerce from any given point on 
the lake or river St. Lawrence, within the 
- limjts of the county, by the way of Oswego, 
Geneseeriver or the bay of Sodus, to the city 
of New-York, will not be so great as the trans- 
portation of the dias cles forty miles by 
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x ee ye 


ion will'shortly enable us to re- 






alize the behefits'of two important markets 
‘for vending the@surplus of the county, the city 
of New-York and Montreal. 


Possessing a fertile tract of land, embrac- 
ing a variety of soil, well ted for mea- 


dow, for grazing and graiili, the benefit of 

















waterfalls for milling and manufacturing to 
any desirable extent, a locality, which gives 
usa Choice of#markets, a hardy and enter- 
prising population ; what. more is necessary 
to add to our comforts and make us a happy 
and prosperous people? * 

There are several considerations, and a- 
mong others#permit me to mention the diffu- 
sion of useful information in relation to all 
successful experiments upon agriculture like- 
ly to be permanently beneficial. In Great- 
Britain the establishmefit of a board of agri- 
culture and of county societies, having the 
same objects in view, is of a recent date, and 
it is a well attested fact, that at no. period in 
the history of that country, have improve- 
ments in all the various branches of husban- 
dry, been so rapid and extensively useful, as 
since the founding of those institutions. 

The plan we have adopted, is similar to that 
in Great-Britain. 

By an act of the legislature passed in 1819, 
entitled an act to improve the agriculture of 
the state, the sum of twenty thousand dollars 
was appropriated for that purpose, and for thie 
encouragement of family domestic manufac- 
tures. 

In order to ensure the object, which the le- 
gislature had in view, every person. to whom 
a premium shall be awarded, and before the 
receipt of it, shall make an accurate descrip- 
tion of the process used in cultivating the soil, 
in raising the crop, or in feeding the animal ; 
also describe the nature of the soil, the kind 
and quantity of manure, the time of year in 
which applied, and to deliver the same to the 
President of the society, to be by him trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of state for the use of 
the board of agriculture. A volume of re- 
ports and essays is to be annually published at 
the expense of the state, and fifteen hundred 
copies distributed among the people. 

There is some apprehension that this part 
of the plan is defective and will not fully an- 
swer the purpose contemplated. Much time 
and labour must necessarily be bestowed in 
digesting and preparing these reports for pub-. 
lication ; and this laborious task must be per- 
fornmied without compensation. 

The board of agriculture is also very much 
limited in its means, but it is to be hoped, that 
the munificence of the legislature will be fur- 
ther extended to improve this great art from 
which government itself derives its principal 
revenues. 

There can be lige doubt, however, if the 
different societies should zealously co-operate 
in carrying the plan intosexecution, a vast 
fund of useful information wi 


















It is to be observed, that this act does not 
provide any means for detecting the errors of 
the system. Itwas, perhaps, impossible to 
provide any thing of the kind in a legislative 
act ; but permit me to say, that the members 
of the society ought freely to communicate to 
each other_théir unsuccessful experiments 
without regard te scruples of delicacy; be- 
cause by the detection of error, we are often 
led with certainty to the discovery of truth. 

The board of agriculture acts as a cOmmon 
centre to all the county societies. ‘The re- 
ports of intelligent and practical farmers gre 


'to be collected by it and disseminated annual- 


ly ina printed form ; by whick means every 
member will be enabled to avail himself of the 


improvements made in the state, the preced- 


ing year. 

. It is also important, that the county reports, 
besides showing the artificial means employed 
in cultivating a crop or. feeding an animal, 
should contain a just estimate of the expenses, 
so as to enable the society to judge whether 
the capital and labour employed do not exceed 
the value of the article produced. 

Much good may result from a judicious dis- 
tribution of the premiums. The intrinsic va- 
lue ofthem, generally speaking, is not great, 
but they are honourable testimonials of aman’s 
usefulness and industry, and will descend as a 
proud inheritance to his posterity. 

The plan for improving the agriculture of 
the state of which the faint outlines have been 


given, will show that it is susceptible of great 7 
improvements, and that by a steady persever- | 


ance, incalculable benefits may be derived 
from it. 4 

I beg leave to present tq the society ano- 
ther. important consideration, which has lo 
agitated the public mind, and in which the ag- 
ricultural interest of this county is deeply 
concerned. It is whether we shall endeavour 
to create a home market by laying heavy du- 
ties upon all importations that come in com- 
petition with our own manufactures, or whether 
we shall depend upon a foreign market, and 
continue to exchange our raw materials for 
the manufactured fabrics of foreign nations? 

It is the opinion of many, andin which] 
fully concur, that the creation of a home mar- 
ket will operate as a constant excitement to 
national industry : ‘that it cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, be subject to that perpetual 
fluctuation to which our foreign commerce is 
liable ; that the resources of the union will be 
more fully developed, and its independence 


more firmly established ; and that we have 


not so much to apprehend from the impositions 


and extortions of our own, as from foreign’* 


manufacturers, especially, when the manufac- 





It is of the utmost importat 
descriptions and reports should be drawm 
with the strictest regard to accuracy and mat= 
ter of fact. If any errors should creep into 
them from inadvertence or any other cause, 
many from the belief that they were pursuing 
a successful experiment, might be led into 
embarrassments and irretrievable losses. 











turing interest of this country shall bear any 
‘considerable portion to the other interests of 
society. 


that all restrictions upon commerce have prov- 
ed in urious, and that-capital and labourshould 
be left entirely free to seek theirown channels. 





On the other hand, it has been contended © 
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But has not foreign commerce always been a 
system of regulation and restraint among all 
distinguished _ commercial nations 7? This 
cannot .be controverted, and if history is not a 
fable, and experience a fancied vision, it must 
- appear evident, that it will be a real saving of 
expense, and addingsubstantially to our wealth, 
> never to resort to foreign countries for any. ar- 
ticles of the growth of our own soil, or thatcan 
be manufactured among ourselves. 

What has been the history of the foreign 
commerce of the Uunited States from 1806, 
to the close of the late war with Great-Bri- 
tain ? 

Has it not been a history of losses and mis- 
fortunes? 

In 1807 an embargo was laid on all the 
ships and vessels in. the ports and harbors of 
- the U. States, and continued for three years, 
and from that period until the 18th June 1612, 
we stood in theattitude of humble supplicants, 
soliciting the privilege of exercising those 

rights, which had always been sanctioned by 
the laws and usages of nations, and offering 
the benefits of our commerce for permitting 
us to do that which we had the most clear and 
indisputable right to do. Could any thing be 
conceived more degrading and humiliating to 
an independent people? But how could this 
state of things have been avoided ? It is only 
by permission that we can enjoy the benefits 
of a foreign market. Ityc¢annot be claimed as 
a right. For the space®f nearly eight years, 
we were harrassed and plundered, and our 
-commerce was ina great measure annihilated. 

The immense sacrifices of commercial capi- 
tal during this period, followed as a necessary 
consequence in the train of these evils. 

Before the commencement of these disas- 
ters, the extensive wars in Europe had raised 
the price of produce in this country beyond 
any, thing formerly known. The American 

farmer, instead of being refreshed with gentle 
showers, was literally overwhelmed with the 
golden torrent. And what were the conse- 
quences that followed this state of things ? 

This vast and sudden influx of wealth en- 
gendered the wildest speculations, and caused. 
an unbounded profuseness and extravagance 
in our dress and manner of living. 

Many of our best citizens, and all, in a man- 
ner, laying aside those prudent and economi- 
cal habits to which they had beenaccustomed, 
became transformed into speculators and 
spendthrifts. : 

The operation of these causes is still severe- 
ly felt,and much of our present. embarrass- 
‘ments may be ascribed to them. 

It is a wise rule, sanctioned by experience, 

that the enterprises ofa people should never 
be directed into uncertain channels, depend- 


ing upon the caprice, the whim or policy of 
foreign nations. A state of war has requen 
been found less oppressive, than a suddeg and 
nter-. 


general interdiction of commercial 
course. 


The late contest with Great-Britain, abund: | 


merce by the exchange of the raw materials 


Jking the lawsby which they are governed ; 
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antly proves this position. Individtials found 
relief in the resources of the nation, drawn 
forth for the support of its fleets and armies. 
These changes and interruptions in the course 
of trade could not take place to the extent 
they. now do, if the manufacturing industry of 
the country was sufficiently protected and en- 
couraged. 

The great benefits of commercial inter- 
course, is founded on ‘an exchange of those ar- 
ticles, which we have to spsre, Yor those our 
necessities or convenience may require ; such 
as unwrought materials for the fabrics and 
productions of the manufacturer, and these 
exchanges should be made with as little ex- 
pense as possible. Internal commerce is 
therefore to have the preference, because the 
exchange is made with greater facility and at 
less expense. — 

It is the policy of the British government to 
encourage the raising and manufacturing ofthe 
raw materials for exportation, by which means 
employment is given tothe three great branch- 
es of national industry, agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures ; to encourage the importa- 
tion of the raw materials, and the exportation of 
the fabrics made from them ; never to-restrict 
foreign commerce unless it tends to increase 
the labour of the country and improve home 
manufactures. 

And in regard to her manufacturing estab-, 
lishments, never to abandon them till a full 
and fair experiment has been made, and it 1s 
demonstrated, that itis more for the interest 
of the nation to import than to sustaim the 
manufactory. 

These are some of the leading principles of 
British policy, and itis hardly necessary to 
add, that by a steady adherence to this policy, 
a little island not larger than New-York or 
Pennsylvania, contains one of fhe most 
wealthy and powerful nations in the world.— 
They are extensively concerned in the public 
stocks of most governments, and have arrived 
at these immense riches and power by a very 
simple process ; never to import what they can 
raise from their own soil or manufacture for 
themselves. Our policy has been the reverse 
of this. : 

Instead of improving our internal com- 
for the manufactures of our own country, we 
are the growers and exporters of the raw ma- 
terials in exchange for the manufactured fa- 
brics of foreign nations. 

If I were now addressing asociety of Europe- 
an peasants, instead of American farmers, it 
would be useless to speak of the policy of go- 
vernment to men, who Have no voice in ma- 


but far different is fhe case, when the applica- 
tion is made.¢o those from whom all lawful au- 
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, and who hold the destinie 
n their hands. ek 








of a great nation’ as 
What is our foreign commerce at this ime? 





A few years ago, we had animmense carrying |/8 
‘trade. It isnowatanend. Our lumber trade 
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with the West Indies is closed. Th 
for cotton, one of the most important articles 
in the list of exports from the United 
States, is daily lessening. Great-Britain will - 
soon raise enough'in her own colonies to sup- 
ply her wants.” We are shut ont from all 
trade with her West India islands, and we can- 
not find a market there, even through the 
colonies of any other power. — If we do not 
change our system, nothing can give.us mar- 
kets again but wars and commotions in Eu- 
rope. Indeed, we-are reluctantly compelled 
to acknowledge, that it is in the t suf- 
ferings of Europe, our commerce iste find its 
greatest gains and most profitable returns.— | 
Such a state of things, we ought not to desire 
and even if we could be avaricious and wick- 
ed enough to wish it, and. bevgratified in our 
wishes, peace would again place us where we 
are at present : our commerce guined, manu- 
factures prostrated, the produce of the, coun- 
try worth nothing, the nation ina Mate of 








profound peace resorting to loans #0 defray 
the ordinary expenses of government, and eve- 
ry class of society oppressed and borne down 
with debts. To use the language of Mr. Jef 
ferson, is it not “ time to the place the mare ¢- 
turer by the side of theagriculturalist.” “¥ 

om the 


are the daily complaints we-have f 
mer ? It is that he cannot find a market fo 
surplus produce of his farm: that itis usele 





him to attempt to raise more than is hecessa-...__ 


ry for the consumption of his. family. ' “Iwo 
bushels of wheat or eight bushels of ‘Oatsfora = 
ound of tea : two tons of hay for a yard of ~~ 
broadcloth ; nor need'mention the mmportéd 
gewgaws and baubles, that make up thé ap 
palling bill presented to the farmers at the ex- 
piration of every six months or a year’s credit. 
It ought not to escape observation, that 
while the useless fineries fromthe workshops 
of Europe, and the imported luxuries from 
the East and West Indies maintain their pri-” 
ces, the produce and labor of the countr¥ are. 
reduced to the lowest point of depression.— 
Take the average price of labour, which will! 





hot exceed eight dollars amonth and it will re- . 


quire a year’s labour to pay fora suitofclothes 
made from imported fabrics, and these not’ 
of the best quality’ or finest texture. This 
course of exchange cannot be sustained.— 


The difference is too great against the farm- ™ 


ing interest. Is there any remedy for these 
evils? I will forbear to go into the’ question 
generally ofeconomy and retrenchment. PY 
there isany, it is to be found at home and im 
our own resources. How few articles in the 
long list of importations are really necessary 
fo rour comfort or convenience. Permit me, 


then, to recommend to your sémious consider- 
ation, a8 one way of lessening™the presure of 














| his fecom nendation 
nds opposed to the “ft fon of the times. 
But how many thousands, who have’lived” in 
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_ ef the Acarus trik | wev. 
_er, which I could not-with propriety introduce | 
there, as they do not take up their abode and. 


Me, 
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ease, and even ‘in affluene@, have been ruined 


by the ? fushioniof the timés ?* 

How many farmers of independent circum- 
stances, by following the“ fashion of the 
times,” and dealing too largely, in foreign im- 
portations, have been obliged to mortgage 
their farms, and have found themselves at an 
advanced age, poor, destitute and without a 
home! But no! ‘how often do we hear this 
languageyas long as Ihave any thing, my sons 
and daughters shall appear in as good style as 


the best ofmy neighbors. Shallthey be dress- 
ed in the unsightly manufactures of my own 


family, eothers are adorned m the jinest 
‘fabrics of European skill and ingenuity? 

Let me beseech you to escape from the en- 
chantment, as for yourlives. It may,not-ap- 
pear commendablein the eyes ofa mere vo- 
iary of fashion ; but I am warranted in mak- 
ing the recofmendation, both from the pre- 
cept atid example of some of the best men 
and families in the United States.—What can 
furnish ee ore commendable and pleasing 
sight, than a family of children comfortably 
elad from the produce of the farm, manufac- 
tured by a mother’s hand ? 

Examine for a moment the extent of our 
country-—contemplate the magnitude of its 
inland seas and rivers, its variety of soil and 

“climate, the rapid diffusion of new settle- 
ments, the astonishing increase of population, 





and the happy and benign influence of just 


Jaws and equal rights, and then ask yourselves, 
whether it was ever designed by the God of 
Nature, that we should remain dependent 
upon foreign nations for the necessaries or 
conveniencies of life? Let us then turn our 
attention to our own resources : to the exten- 
sion of useful information in relation to agri- 
culture and to the improvement and encour- 
agement of manufactures. It will lessen our 
*dependence upon other countries—our habits 
and interests will become identified, and we 
‘shall be truly one people. ‘We ought to ele- 
‘vate our minds to the greatness of that trust to 
which the order of Providence has called us.— 
By adverting to the dignity of that high call- 
‘ing, our ancestors have turned a savage wilder- 
ness into @ glorious empire and have made the 
most extensive and only honourable conquests, 
not by destroying, but by promoting the wealth 
the number and happiness of the human race.” 








LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
[By Kigsy and Spence.] 
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LETTER IV.—Contrinvep. 
INJURISS CAUSED BY INSECTS, 
7 .” DIRECT INJURIES. 


You have al 


with the accot 










yefore given of our enemié 
e; there are a few, howey 


@ 


breed in us, which nevertheless annoy us con- 
siderably, One of these is a hexapod so mi- 
nute, that, were it not for the uncommon bril- 
liancy of its coloury Which is the most vivid 
crimson that can be conceived, it would be 
quite invisibléy It is known by the name: of 
the harvest-bug, (Acarus autumnalis, Shaw,) 
and is so called, | imagine, from its attacking 
the legs of the labourers employed in the har- 


vest, in the flesh of which it buries itself, at | 


the root of the hairs, producing intolerable 








| They are with difficulty extracted, and leave 


{| L.) described by Professor Kalm. This in- 


|| there so. infinitely numerous,»that if you sit 
{| down upon the ground, of upon the trunk of 
: | j,a tree, or walk with naked feet/or legs, they 
ly, perhaps, been satiated) wi 











.to suck your blood, going deeper and deeper. 
till they are half buried in the ilesh. Though 


itching, attended by inflammation and consi- 
derable tumours, and sometimes even occa- 
sioning fevers. Avsimilar insect is found in 
Brazil, abounding in the rainy season, parti- 
cularly during the gleams of sunshine, or fine 
days that intervene ; as small as a point, and 
moving very fast. These animals get upon 
the linen and cover it in a moment; after- 
wards they insinuate themselves into the 
skin and occasion a most intolerable itching. 


behind them large livid tumours, which sub- 
side in a day or two. An insect very tor- 
menting to the wood-cutters and the settlers 
on the Mosquito shore and the bay of Hondu- 
ras, and called by them the doctor, is thought 
to be synonymous with this. More serious 
consequences have been known to follow the 
bite of another Acarus related to the above, if 
not the same species, common in Martinique, 
and called there the Bete rouge. When our 


























have thus made good theirgétttement, they pro: th 
duce an intolerable ci followed by acute * of 
pain and large tumours. It is now extremely s€ 
dithcult to extract them, the animal rather al 
suffering itself to be pulled to pieces than let ne 
_go its hold ; so that the rostrum and head be. su 


ing often left in the wound, produce inflamma. ’ 








sokdiers in camp were attacked by thisanimal, 
dangerous ulcers succeeded the symptoms just | 
mentioned, which, in several cases, became }; 
so bad, that the limb affected was obliged to | 
be taken off. 1 

I was once collecting insects in Norwood, 
near London, when my hands were covered by 
a number of sinall hungry ticks, which were so 
greedy after blood, that they penetrated deep 
into my flesh, giving me no little pain ; and it 
was not without difficulty that I extracted 
them. I suspect that this was the dog-tick 
(4. Ricinus, L.) which is often found on plants ; 
but I am not certain, as I neglected to examine 
it, my attention at that time being almost whol- 
ly given to Coleoptera. Lyonnet seems to have 
been attacked, in one of his entomological éx- 
cursions, by the same or a similar insect, 
which he broke, so firmly had it fixed itself, in 
endeavouring to extract it; and he was obli- 
ged to lay open the place lest an abscess 
should be formed. But the worst of all the 
tick tribe is the American (4carus americanus, 


sect, which is related to the preceding, is found 
in the woods of North America,.and is equal- 
ly an enemy to man and beast. They are 








will cover you, and plunging their serrated ro- 
Tum into the bare places of the body, begin 


se 








at first they occasion no uneasiness, when they 


tion and suppuration which render it deep and re 
dangerous. These ticks are at first very small, re 
sometimes s¢areely visible, but by suction wil] hi 
| swell themselves out till the; _.e as big asthe in 
|end of one’s finger, when they often fall to the. fre 
ground of themselves. The serrated haustel. ve 
lum of the ticks, which, like the barbed sting ste 
of a bee, cannot be extracted unless the ani sv 
mal co-operates, is well worth your inspec. ev 
tion ; and the species which infests our dogs te 
is so common that you will have no difficulty an 
in procuring one for examination. 
I have now introduced you to the principal th 
‘insects of the Aptera order of Linne, which, wi 
in spite of all his care and all his power, as- cit 
sail the lord of the creation, and make him m 
their food, You will here, however, perhaps we 
accuse me of omitting one very prominent an- ca, 
noyer of our comfort and repose, which you aly 
think belongs to this tribe—the bed-bug (@7 sti 
mex lectularius; L.) When you are a more by 
practised entomologist, you will see clearly wa 
that this, though it has no wings, appertains lor 
to another order: nevertheless it may be in- , dis 
troduced here withoutimpropriety. Though Vo 
now too common amd well known, in this bu 
country it was formerly a rare inséct. “Had mo 
it not, two noble ladies, mentioned by’ Mouf- - an 
fet, would scarcely have been thrown into eg 
such an alarm by the appearance of bug-bites five 
‘upon them ; which, until their fears-were dis- his 
pelled by their physician, who happened also ey) 
to be a naturalist, they considered as mothing ide 
less than symptoms of the .plague. Being nat 
shown the living cause of their fright, their goc 
fears gave place to mirth and laughter.* @om- mo 
merce, with many good things, has also intro- of ° 
duced amongst us many great evils, of which cat 
noxious insects form no small part; and one fle: 
of her worst presents were doubtless the dis- vie 
‘gusting animals now before us. They seem, mo 
indeed, as the above fact proves, to have been def 
productive of greater alarm at first than mis- as | 
chief, at least if we may judge from the change for 
of name which took place upon their becoming thi: 
common. ‘Their original English name was hin 
Chinche or Wall-louse ; and the term bug, which tric 












is a Celtic word, signifying a ghost or goblin, 
was applied to them after Ray’s time, most pro- 5 
bably because they wereconsidered as “terrors | 9“ 
by night.t But however bugs may have beenin J) 


a 





* This happened in 1503% which circum- 
stance refutes Southall’s opinion that bugs — 
were not known in England before 1670. 
+t Hence our English word Bug-bear. In "9Wt 
Matthews’s Bible, Psalm xci. 5, is rendered, 9 for 


“Thou shalt not nede to be afraid of any bugs =f the: 
by night.””?. The word in this sense often-oc- - tion 
curs in Shakspeare. out 
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the estimation of some, or nauseating in that 
of others, many of the good people of London 
seem to regard them with the greatest apathy, 
and take very little pains to get rid of them ; 
not generally, however, “it is to be hoped, te 
such an extent as the predecessor of a corres- 
ent in Nicholson’s Journal, who found his 
house so dreadfully infested by them, that it 
resembled the Banian hospital at Surat,{ all 
his endeavours to destroy them.being at first 
in vaine And no wonder ; for, as he learned 
from a neighbour, his predecessor would ne- 
yer suffer them to be disturbed or his bed- 
steads to be removed, till, in the end, they 
swarmed to an incredible degree, crawling up 
even the walls of his drawing-room ; and af- 
ter his death millions were found in his bed 
and chamber furniture. 
The winged insects of the order to which 
the bed-bug belongs, often inflict very painful 
wounds. I was once attacked by a small spe- 
cies (Cimex nemorum, L.) I believe, which put 
me nearly to as much torture as the sting of a 
wasp. ‘The water boatman, (Voctonecta glau- 
cay L.) an insect related to the Cimicide, which 
always swims upon its back, made me suffer 
still more severely, as if I had been burned, 
by the insertion of its rostrum ; but the wound 
was not followed by any inflammation; and 
long before me Willughby had made the same 
. discovery and observation. St. Pierre, im his 
Voyage to Mauritius, mentions a species. of | 
bug found in that island, the bite of which is 
more venomous than the sting of a scorpion, 
and is succeeded by a tumour as big as the 
egg of a pigeon, which continues for four or 
five days.. You are well acquainted with the 
history and properties of the Rata Torpedo and 
eymnotus electricus ; but, 1 dare aver, have no 
idea that any insect possesses their extraordi- 
_ nary powers. Yet I can assure you, upon 
good authority, that Reduvius serratus, F’. com- 
monly known in the West-Indies by the name 
of the wheel-bug, can, like them, communi- 
eate an electric shock to the person whose 
flesh it touches. The late Major-general Da- 
vies, of the Royal Artillery, well known as a 
most accurate observer of nature and an in- 
defatigable collector of her treasures, as well 
as a most admirable painter of them, once in- 
formed me, that when abroad, having taken up 
this animal and placed it upon his hand, it gave 
him a considerable shock, as if from an elec- 
trie jar, with its legs, which he felt as. high as 


















o=,t The Banian hospital at Surat is a most re- 
>) | © markable institution. . At my visit, the hospi- 

] © tal contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, 
aE <€ys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of 
*birds. The most extraordinary ward was that 
Pappropriated to rats and mice, bugs, and other 
Moxious vermin. The overseers of the hospi- 
tal: equently hire beggars from the streets, 
_ for a stipulated sum, to, pass a night amongst 
the fleas, lice, and bugs, on the express condi- 






his shoulders ; and ! 
observed six marks upon his hand 
six feet had stood. rath, 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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From the Ameritan Farmer? 





EDITOR’S NOTES ON HUSBANDRY. 


Hydraulic Machinery in operation on Colonel 
Kontz’s farm at the “ Big Springs,” in 
county. 


On the 18th of August, stopping in the a 








away the ennui which is apt tocome over the 
|mind and feelings of a languid and solitary 
| tourist, by examining an Hydraulic contrivance 
just then going into operation, on an adjoining 
farm belonging to Col. Kontz, who was super-" 
| perintending the work. By means of a forc- 
ng pump, of simple construction, moved by 
the power of a single spring, emphatically and 
truly called the Big Spring, the water was dri- 
ven to an elevation of 52 feet, at the distance of 
nearly 400 yards ; there it served to supply the 
kitchen and stable, to irrigate the garden and 
adjoining grounds—in a word, to answer all 
those valuable domestic purposes, for which 
water is indispensable, and in most cases ob- 
tained in quantities too small, or at an immense 
expense of time, labour, and money. Jn this 
instance, I was informed by Col. Kontz, that 
the whole cost of the improvement would not 
exceed $200, independently of the timber, and 
a few days labour, performed by his own people. 
I was forcibly impressed with the importance 
of obtaining a knowledge of the principles and 
construction of. an engine, which would ena- 
ble others, at so small a price, to command ad- 
vantages so eminent on farms, through which 
small streams of water now almost uselessly 
flow. Whenever they create the power, it 
only remains for us to apply it, as Col. Kontz 
has done, to possess and enjoy conveniences as 
great—and I now submit a drawing and des- 


profit if they please, by his experience. In 
its present shape it may be available to many, 
and we are assured, that no one could have 
any reason to be dissatisfied with its perfor- 
mances, still we do not suppose that it would 
be found the best means, in most cases, to ac- 
complish the desired end. It requires a con- 
siderable current or fall of water—and is, per- 
haps, a more expensive constrvction, than we 
need make under any circumstances. It is 
not my intention to enter into any investiga- 
tion of the principles, nor attempt a descrip- 
tion of the various Hydraulic engines, that 


f- 
| ternoon at the “ Big Spring” tavern, I lrovel 





cription of his engine, that my readers may |} 
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ricultural purposes—for I am authorised to ex- 
pect, that a. professional gentleman will, atan 
early day, furnish me with 





‘| tion of suffering them to enjoy their feast with- 
out molestation. r 








my patrons than any which I could give. 
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‘an elucidation off} 
these that will be found more satisfactory to} “ 
pointe 


have been relied.upon to elevate water for BS= How. 





I should deem ita matter of : :perero : 
to dwell for one moment on the great imp 
tance of farmers being made acquainted 1 



















































with 
the cheapest means of turning their springs 
and water courses to the greatest account. 

“ Point de P eau, point de jardin,” is a pro- 
verb of the best gardeners in the world—and 
we might almost ask what can be’ done with- 
out it? If it should be in our power to show 
the farmer how, by the application of certain 
mechanical principles, .he may; ata small ex- 
pense, draw the feeble stream of a neigh) 
ing — into his barn-yard, gardeny kit 
and dwelling—how, in a word, he may cause 
it to turn from its natural and comparatively 
profitless course to become the dispenser of 
many domestic comforts, and the cause of 
great fertility, 1 shall consider myself amply 
compensated for all the labour that I could be- 
stow upon the subject. 

Description of an Hydraulic Engine, built for — 
Col. Kontz, at the “ Big Springs,” Virginia, 
BY WILLIAM BERKLEY. 
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.is.a log 12 feet long, and 22 imehes dia- 
perforated at its ends about five feet tog a 
logs B B, 2 feet long, and 14 inches’. ” 

, bored nearly through, and one'end 
and inserted into log A, having a valye 


ah 
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‘ ¢Common saw mill. 
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_ THE PLOUGH BOY. 








ese pointed and inserted ends.— 
mall logs C C,of 14 inches diameter, and 
about 20 inches long, are at right angles insert- 
ed at one end into B B, and the other ends into 
the long pipe D, which conveys the water from 

sprin Psp the machine, and lays along side 
All the logs above noticed are pla- 
ced in horizontal positions. Within a foot of 
each end of Jog A, are perpendicularly insert- 
ed two logs KE. E, 20 inches diameter, and 2 
feét 9 inches long, including the tenons—the 
‘upper ends of these logs are bored-2 feet 3 in- 
ches, with a 4 1-2 inch augur, to receive metal- 





course reduces the bore of those cylinders or 


—- 


| scending, the water is pressed in one end of 
log A, through upright H, into conduct pipes 
Jor K. “Again,.as soon as the piston discon- 
tinues pressing, and begins to rise, the valve 
in the highest end of upright H, closes, and 
retains the water in the conduct pipes I or K, 
which unite at Y, and may be prolonged at 
pleasure. The height to which the water is 
raised, is 52 feet above the engine—the dis- 
tance conyeyed is about 400 yards. The wa- 
ter wheel makes about 10 revolutions in a mi- 
nute ; each revolution forces about .1 gallon 
of water, which delivers at my house 10 gal- 


water wheel is a common under shot wheel, 


lic cylinders, half an inch thiek, which of jr’ per minute or 600 gallons per hour. My 


chambers, as they are called, to 3 1-2 inches 
diameter. ‘The pistons work in these cham- 
bers, and the boxes are made of green gum 
wood—these are 6 inches long, and turned to 
the size of the chambers+in the middle for an 
inch; the other 2 1-2 inches of each end are 
turned as much less as will allow thick sole 
leather to be nailed around them, and yet 
work in the chambers. ‘The leather should 
be 2 1-2 inches broad—be nailed around the 
boxes, and about. 5-4 of an inch from the shoul- 
der. Through these boxes the lower end of the 
piston rods F I’ pass and are screwed. The 
rods are of iron, 7 feet long, and 1 1-4 inches 
square, having a strong joint near the upper 
end, close under lever G, to which they are 
fastened by a joint, anda screw bolt that pas- 
ses through the lever. [TH H-are called up- 
rights, 20 inches diameter, 3 feet 3inches high, 
including both tenons bored the whole length, 
each having a kytton-valve let into the upper 
ends; they are inserted into log A, about 4 
1-2 feet from its ends. Logs | and K unite 
at Y, (Fig. 2) and are fixed on the topsof logs 
HH, at Z Z, and convey the water from the 
machine, to the house or desired elevation.— 
L represents one end of the water wheel 
shaft, and acrank similar to the crank of a 
The iron pilender M, is 
4 1-2 feet long, and made of 1 1-4 inch square 
bar, with a strong joint above, similar to the 


piston rod joints. N is one of the side tim- 


bers of a frame which surrounds and confines, 


_by means of keys, the chambers E E, and the 


uprights H H. Os one of the perpendicular 
timbers that are strongly framed into N : be- 
tween this and the other upright, (not seen in 
the plate,) the lever works on a pin near X— 
the lever G is 10 féet long, 4 inches thick, 8 
inches high in the middle, and tapered to 5 in- 
ches at eachend. The pitman is so joined to 
the lever, and the crank so constructed as to 
length, that at every revolution of the water 
wheel, each end of the lever will rise and fall 
18 inche course the pistons will make a 
stroke of 1S inches in their respective cham- 
ders ; and, as a piston is raised in the cham- 
ws the water after it out of the Gon- 
ag pipes ‘B, C, D; so, when it desee 
ve in the end of the pipe B ins 
shuts, aitd prevents the water from es¢ap 
then, of course, as the piston continue 











s de-" 


11 fect diameter, two feet in the float boards, 
the head and fall of the water 3 feet, two feet 
whereof is fall in the shoot under the wheel, 
and the other one foot is head—but this is re- 
duced to ten inches by the gate being general- 
ly drawn 2 inches—the gate is 22 inches wide ; 
therefore the vent is in all equal to 44 square in- 
ches ; under so light a head it vents and takes 
but a small quantity of water. The timber, out 
of which my conduct pipes are made, is pine, 
the logs next to the engine and until we have 
reached about 25 feet in perpendicular height, 
are from 18 to 20 inches diameter—but they 
gradually decrease thereafter from 15 to 12 
and 10 inches. The bore of all the pipes is 
2 inches, and 3-8ths ; except the chambers H 
H, as already noticed, and the socket ends of 
the joints ; the last, for about 6 inches, are in- 
creased according to the size and strain of the 
pipe logs, say from 3 1-2 to.5 inches. I had 
iron bands made from 6 to 8 inches diameter, 
about 1 inch broad, one edge sharp, the other 
1-4 of an inch thick—these were driven round 
the bore into the socket ends of the logs of 
the first half of the perpendicular height, and 
they were no doubt, very useful, as the tenon 
ends of the logs have to be driven into the sock- 
et ends, one end of two logs may thus be 
bound with one band. I have nothing to add, 
except, that all the joints are to be well fitted 
and driven. The straighter the timber, of 
which the pipes are made, the better—the 
crank should be truly plumb under the lever, 
and the shaft exactly at right angles with the 
foundation log A ; for if this is not attended 
to, the crank will cause the lever to vibrate 
sideways, at cach revolution of the wheel, 
which throws the piston rods out of truth, and 
injures the machine. This part of mine had 
to be altered. The cost of the Engine was 
somewhat upwards of $ 200, including dig- 
ging, &c. &c. 
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Candles with wooden wickss—A writer in 
the Aurora, states the result of an experiment 
he has made with wood forthe candle wick. 
‘The wood was of.a cypress shingle, split to 
Hic size of a rye straw and made round, so that 














|i the coat of cotton which. was applied, might 


the more easily puton by rolling the stick up- 
on a card which contained the cotton, and 


~ 








which had been previously well carded. The 
candle with the wooden wick lasted 7 hours 
while one of the same size (six to the pound) 
with cotton wick, laste but 5 hours. Agreea- 
ble to this experiment, a pound of candles 
will last forty two hours, when they would 
only last thirty made the usual way.—i6j, 


CHE PLOUGH BOY, 
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we have noSummary thisweeky The same 
cause contracted our two last Summaries,— 
But we hope to bring up arrears in our next, 
. —2D+o— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Among other new publications, of a periodi- 
cal nature, we have hitherto neglected to 
mention Tue Morning Curonicie,a daily pa- 
per, recently established in this city ; printed 
and published by Messrs. W. & J. G. Wuite; 
edited by Israzrn W. Crarx. The Chroni- 
cle is a republican paper, conducted with a 
bility, on independent gronnd. The price is 
$ 6 per annum. ) 

Tue Aupany Recister, by the same pub- 
lishers and editor, is issued twice a week, from 
the Chronicle office, and generally contains 
the same matter which has appeared in the 
former. | 

We have received the first number of the 
Curistian Mirror, published at Portland, 
Maine, by Artuur Snuiruey, edited by Asa 
Ranp. It is in the usual newspaper form, 
but, as the title implies, is a religious publica- 
tion. The number before us is well executed 
both in a mechanical and editorial sense. 

Papers upon the plan of the Mirror, are 
multiplying in the United States. So fat, 
they appear to receive encouragement, front 
which we infer that there is a good deal of 
professed, and we hope also of p¥actical reli- 
gion among the people. 
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Publications,” noticed the New-England Fag 


What the writer says of book farmingy is 
serving of serious consideration on thé 
every cultivator of the soil. It is a fa 


management of a farm, that a rational mind 
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Owing to the indisposition of the Editon» 
ey 





We have already, under the head of * New _ 


mer. ‘The following article is copied fromthe 
editorial department of the second number. 


vious, that book knowledge may often lead te 
the most important and beneficial results in the 


cannot fail to be surprised at. tHe appéarance 
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d) ofeven the smallest doubt, fromany quarter, on 
. the subject. But what willmot prejudice, and 
la | a bigotted adherence to antiquatéd notions, 
pind (in retarding improvement, and stinting 
= | human happiness and prosperity ! Every age 
7 has witnessed their baneful effects ; and yet 
ef every age has had cause to rejoice in one or 
= more departures from the right line of igno- 
%* | gance and obstimacy. That the present age 
ie | may convince American farmers, that they 
“Hs can learn something from the experience of 
t. others, as well as their own, is indeed devout- 
ly to be wished, as no one who surveys the 
state of our agriculture, with the eye of a phi- 
i- josopher, doubts, that there is still room for 
to improvement. 
a- on 
d From the Nsw-England Farmer. 
i THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTTRE AND BOOK 
nt ’ FARMING. 
id Agriculture, the oldest of the arts, consider- 
” ed as a science, is still inits infancy. It is, 
we believe, not fifty years since chemistry 
)- was brought to the aid of agriculture, and this 
‘ will eventually prove one of its principle pil- 
lars. Systematic ‘Rotations of crops—Im- 
ff provements in breeding cattle—the use of 
e laster of Paris—Soiling of Cattle—the exten- 
sive Field Culture of Roots, for the purpose 
i of feeding cattle—Artificial Grasses, &c. &c. 
are of modern date, and have brought about 
; great revolutions in the theory and practice 
. of farming. The practical farmer, especially 
; in the older and more populous parts of the 
‘ country, must understand, and in some degree 
i practice these improvements, or he will not 
only neglect to make the most of his means, 
but probably make so many backward and 
p down-hill movements in the journey of life, 
A that, ten chances to one, old age will find him 
, inthe vale of poverty. The cultivator-who 
; does not keep pace with his neighbours as re- 


gards agricultural improvement and informa- 
; tion, will soon find himself the poorer in con- 
sequence of the prosperity that surrounds him, 
He will be like a stinted oak in the forest, which 
is deprived of light and air by his more tower- 
ing neighbours. For instance, A finds out a 
ode of managing by which he can raise 300 
P bushels of potatoes with as little expense as 
ia. raise 200 bushels of the same root. A 
ot only undersell B, and thus injure him 
individual rival, but after a while Messrs. 
EF, F, and so on to the end of the alpha- 
et, adopt A’s mode of culture; the market 
fice of potatoes is reduced, B can no longer 
‘Afford to raise them for what they will fetch 
—his occupation is gone, and it is to he fear- 
ed that he must go with it, either to a poor- 
house or the state of Ohio. 
But we would not advise farmers in mid- 
dling circumstances to make expensive expe- 
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riments, nor adopt any noyelty in husdandry 
on slight grounds,, without being well convin- 
ced by testimony, observation orexperience, 
of its beneficial effects. We had better by 
half follow the beaten track of ‘our ancestors, 
if it be a little rugged and circuitous, than 
strike out at once into a wilderness of whim- 
whams, and theories not sanctioned by actual 
and repeated experiments. A farmer, unléss 
he be very rich indeed, cannot afford to be 
“¢ full of notions,” but must leave merchandizé 
of that sort to the good citizens of the Metro- 
polis. Heshould exereise his own good sense 
on every proposed improvement, and neither 
consider that it must be useful because it is 
new, and has the sanetion of some great names, 
nor let its novelty be an insuperable objection 
to its adoption. Many plants, animals, and 
theories relating to agriculture, &c. which 
some years since were considered as very use- 
ful and meritorious, are now deservedly sunk 
in public estimation ; and those who adopted 
or imtroduced them have suffered in conse- 
quence of their anticipations not having been 
realized. Thus the theory of Tull, by which 
frequent ploughing was to supercede the use 
of manure ; the Lombardy Poplar, which was 
supposed to be more useful and ornamental 
than any of the countless species of trees 
which adorn our forests—the Burnet-gyass, 
which was represented as the grass which 
must eventually root out all other grasses, 
have had their day, and their advocates, and 
some ardent theorists have undoubtedly suf- 


practice their predilections in favour of this 
or that plant, or plan of cultivation. These 


but inspire caution, and teach us that every 
novelty may not be an improvement, although 
every improvement was once ua novelty. 


Some farmers tell us that they never knew 
any good result from what they called book- 
farming. «That gentlemen farmers, who know 
farming but what. they get out 
of their librafies, spend a great deal, but ne- 
ver make any profit by their agricultural pro- 
jects, and schemes of domestic ecénomy. We 
will examine these positions a little. » — 

It was truly said by lord Bacon that “ Kriow- 
ledge is power.”? ‘This maxim applies with as 
much force to agriculture as to any thing 
which can be the object of human agency. If 
we knew nothing we could effect nothing be- 
neficial to ourselves or others, but must bur- 
row in the ground and subsist upon beech nuts, 
and other spontaneous, productions of the 
earth. ‘This knowledge, which gives man his 
supremacy “ over the beasts of the field and 


birth, wealth, titles or popular applause, Cal 
be acquired only by three modes, Viz. observa= 
tion, conversation, and reading. Observation’ 





and conversation are very important inlets to 
ideas, and reading furnishes perhaps, as-great 


fered in consequence of their carrying into | 


things, however, should not check enterprise, | 


the fowls of the air,” and which bestows on | fi 
individuals among mankind a pre-eminence] year 
much more substantial and less invidious than] 


a quantity of useful materials for the 
operate upon as either of thems, Book 
ledge then is power, and other thing: 
equal, the farmer who obtains informatio: 
books, or other printed works, and. 
of mind, and good sénse sufficient te 


~ 


., «: 


unlettered neighbour, who despises book- 
farming, equal perhaps to one pair'of hands 
and two yoke of oxen. Besides, what is this 
book knowledge, which some honest cultiva- 
tors think is so much to be dreaded ? Itis no- 
thing.more than the result of observation, or 
experience, which after having passed through 
the channel of conversation, is at length redu- 
ced to writing, sent to the press, and the mo- 
ment it is printed, becomes, according to. the 
objectors to whom we allude, book farming ; 
and therefore is to be considered as something 
very rumous to the practical hnsbandman ! 
Thus, we will suppose that A has found out a 
safe and easy cure for the botts in horses, or an 
antidote against the Hessian fly, or a method 
by which he can raise double the usual quan- 
tity of Indian corn on an acre; A eommuni- 








sion to book farming, makes use of and derives 
great advantages from it on the strength of A’s 
oral testimony. But A’sends an account of 
| his discoveries and processes to the prinier, 
F ar ad See tales 
‘and it is published in some periodical paper, 
and perhaps finds its way into some vélume 
| written on agricultural subjects. The whole 
1 2 ws 

| then becomes book farming, and not worthy 


mers ! 


reason and the lights of science. The ‘tir 

has arrived in Europe, and is fast approae 

in America, in which books and thew 

tion which they contain, will be conside 

necessary to make a man a complete farmeé 

| as a complete physician, lawyer or divine. 
—D4+o 





to announce the successful establishment of a 
manufactory of Sail Cloth, on a new and im- 
proved principle at Stoneham, near this city, 
by a Mr. Johnson. Bolts of different num- 
bers of Mr. J’s manufacture have been sent 
for inspection to the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
whose fabric has been declared by competent 
judges, to be decic ec ly superior, in beauty and 
strength, to any article of this kind ever exhi- 
bited in the. United States,—Beston States- 
MAM. : 












WOOL,—A correspondent informs Use, 
in January 1st to June 30th, of 4 
, there has been unported inte 
yn foreign ports, one hundred ai 
seven thousand nine hundred and four pound: 
PWOOL. A very sound reason, for our far- 
fers to grow more of that useful article, as it 
















| will command readily the money, from thirty 


two to sixty cents per pound.—ib. a 


Bi ‘ 
proper use of it, has the advantage over his. 


cates his discovery or improvement to B, his: 


neighbour, who, although he has a great aver-_ 


of the attention of real, genuine, practical far-, 


| SAIL CLOTH.—Weare/pleased to be able® 
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But these absurdities are fast yielding pon, 






































































the Old Colony Memorial. 






following is a beautiful elegiac epistle, 

rrittenby Dr. John Osborn, i in 1735, while 
at College, to one sister on the death of an- 
other, 13 yearsold. . We published in the 
Memorial of the 11th ult. “ the Whaling 
Song,”’from the same pen, which notwith- 
standing its simplicity and quainthess of cx- 
pression, we doubt not, will be admired for 
its natural cast of thought, and its just poeti- 
cal description. That song will bring to 
mind the famous Ballad of Chevy-Chace, 
which it resembles in some important fea- 
tures. This latter has been for ages the de- 
light of the common people in England, as 
well as men of the most refined taste, for the 



































"4 same beauty of natural and majestic simplici- 
a ¢ . ty. On this. ballad the celebrated Addison, 


~ whose learning, taste, and critical acumen, 
noné will gainsay, makes the following ap- 
posite remarks.— Memorial. 


|] know nothing which more shews the es- 
sential and inherent perfection of simplicity of 
thought, above that whichI call the Gothic 
manner in writing, than this, that the first 
leases all-kinds of palates, and the latter, on- 
such as have joimed to themselves a wrong 
artificial taste upon little fanciful authors and 
.,. writers 2 epigram. Homer, Virgil, or Mil- 
n, so far’as the language of their poems is 
werstood, will please a reader of plain com- 
in SE ASC, who would neither relish nor com- 
idan epigram of Martiat, or a poem 
‘Gowley : so, on the contrary, an- ordinary 
song or ballad, that is the delight of the com- 
mon 1 people, cannot fail to please all such rea- 
ders as are not unqualified for the entertain- 
‘ment by their affectation, or ignorance ; and 
the reason is plain, because the same paintings 
of nature which recommend it to the most or- 
dinary reader, will appear beautiful to the 
most refined. The old me of, Chevy-Chace 
is the favourite ballad of common people 
of England ; and Ben Johnson used to say, he 
had rather have been the a ithor of it, than of 
all his works. a a 
“ Had this old song been filled with epigram- 
matical turns and. points of wit, it might 
perhaps have pleased the wrong taste of some 
readers ; ; it never would have become the 
light of the common people, hor have 
@ the heart of Sir Philp Sidney like 
indof a trumpet ; it is only Natureith 
ave this effect, and please those! tas 
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beauty of it. 


hus we see how the thoughts of this 
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ri). Her stiffen’d body, cold and pale, 
Was then convey’d within the gloomy vale 


xe iclare the most prejudiced or the mo 
d. Though lam satisfied your little] 
ba on readers, will not be able to take “The! 





poem, whieh ator arise from the sabjéct, 
are he imple and sometimes exquisitely 
noble ; th; e language is often very sound- 
ing ; and that the whole is written with a true 
poetical spirit.” 

“If this song had been written in the Go- 
thic manner which is the delightof our little 
wits, whether writers or readers, it would not 
have hit the ‘taste of so many ages, and have 
pleased the readers of all ranks and condi- 
tions.” 


EPISTLE. 


Dear sister, see the smiling spring, 
In all its. beauties, here ; 
The groves a thousand pleasures bring, 
A thotisand grateful scenes appear ; 
With tender leaves the trees are crown’d, 
And seatter’d blossoms all around 
Of various dyes 
Salute your eyes, 
And cover o’er the speckled ground. 


Now thickets shade the glassy fountains ; 
Trees o’erhang the purling streams ; 

Whisp’ring breezes brush the mountains ; 
Grots are filled with balmy steams. 


But, sister, all the sweets that grace 
.The spring, and blooming nature’s face : 

The chirping birds, 
Nor lowly herds, 
The woody hills, 
Nor murm’ring rills, 
The sylvan shades, 
Nor flowry meads, 

To me their former joys dispense, 

Though all their pleasures court my sense : 


But melancholy damps my mind, 
I lonely walk the field, 
With inward sorrow fill’d, 
And sigh to ev'ry breathing wind. 


I mourn our endee sister’s death, 
In various plaintive cmd 

While hills above, and vales beneath; 
The faultering notes rebound. 


Perhaps, when in the pains of death, 
She gasped her latest breath, 
You saw our pensive friends around, 
With tears bedew the ground ; 
Our loving father stand, 
And press her tremb’ling hand, ; 
And gently cry “* My child adieu! 
We all must follow you.” 


Some tender friend did then perhaps arise, 
And close her dying eyes : 


Of death’s unhallow’d shade. 
Weak po, hi O! how hard our fate; 


How sure our death—How short our date ; 
How quickly sets eur day! 


|not to your chair: 








Weall are deanna to lay: 
Beneath the earth in. rnful shades, 
To hungry worms. a prey : 






But loving sister let’s. prepare, 
With virtue’s steady feet, 
That we may boldly meet 

The rider of the pale horse without; fear. 






But why should you and I forever mourn 

Our dear relation’s death—She’s gone— 9 | . 
We’ve wept exough to prove ’ 
Our grief, and tender love. 





Let joy succeed and smiles appear, 
And let us wipe off every tear ; 
Not always the cold winter lasts, 
With snows and storms, and nortliern blast, 
The raging seas with fury tost, 
-Not always break and roar ; 3 
Sometimes their native anger’s lost 
And smooth hush’d waves glide raph to the 
shore. 
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Percy Anecdotes. 





SIR JOHN BERNARD. 


This virtuous citizen distinguished himself 
in parliament by his integrity and firmness. 
When Sir Robert Walpole, then prime minis. 
ter, wasone day whispering to the speaker df 
the House of Commons, who leaned towards 
him over the arm of his chair, at the time Sir 
John Bernard was speaking, he exclaimed, - 
“Mr. Speaker, I address ‘myself to you, and 
I will’ be heard ; I call’ 
that gentleman to order.””. The speaker im- | 
mediately dismissed Sir Robert, and begged 
Sir John’s pardon, requesting him to proceed. 

Sir Robert Walpole, whose measures ‘Sit 
John generally opposed, once paid him a high 
compliment. They were riding in two dif- 
ferent parties in a narrow lane, and one of Sit” 
Robert’s companions hearing some person” 
speaking before he came up to them, inquired 


ted 
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SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received en | 


eat” ad 


of Sir Robert whose voice it was. “Do you 

not know 7” replied the minister. “Itison¢ | & 

I shall never forget; I have often felts its J ~ 

power.” : ZI Fas 
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Printinc-Orrice, No. 87,South-Pea “4 
All letters from abroad, directed to the hg 
TOR, Albany, will be duly it to oe ) ae 
Each volume comprisestwelve months, or fifty 9 it 
two numbers—the numbers are issued weeklf f > By 
on Tuesdays, and the wolume commences the | ] 
first Tuesday in June. aa & 
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